NURSING IN MISSIONoSTATIONS 

¥¥¥ 

Miss M. Nora Neve, a nurse stationed at Srinagar, Kashmir, India, 
writes of her work: 

“ We are two English nurses for one hundred and twenty beds, of 
which between forty and fifty may be occupied by women. These women 
are, with the female out-patients, our more especial charge, for here, as 
I suppose in most Mahornmedan lands, public opinion is strongly against 
the attendance of men on women other than their wives or mothers. 
Their ideas of propriety must be followed to some extent, ours are en¬ 
forced as far as possible. Occasionally we have to drive a cart and 
horse through the former, as when, for instance, last week, the senior 
surgeon performed an obstetric operation. The woman arrived in a 
Kashmiri sedan chair, a headless infant in her lap; the cord was uncut, 
the head in utcro. An untrained city midwife was responsible for the 
severance of the body. The fetal head proved to be hydrocephalic. The 
patient made an excellent recovery. 

“ In-patient work for us begins a couple hours before breakfast. 
In our wards, taking them in order, will be the following cases: Cataract, 
three; heart (mitral incompetence), two; abdominal, one; elbow-joint 
disease, one; tubercular glands, neck, three; cancer of the breast, two; 
periostitis, or osteitis tibia, three or more. These are quickly seen, being 
all clean cases, and we go on to a typhoid child, a tubercular glands, 
axilla (with old sinus) ; two epithelioma of the thigh. These undis¬ 
ciplined old ladies have wriggled about and got out of bed and though 
the incisions in the groins (for glands) have healed by first intention, 
the others are not quite dry. Then there arc gummata, tubercular ulcers, 
necrosis tibia and fibula, caries lower jaw, and trichiniasis, with here and 
there another heart case, say two medical cases to ten surgical. 

“ All except abdominal, joint and very complicated gland cases, and, 
of course, cataracts, were probably operated on within three hours of 
being first seen. A Kashmiri patient comes fasting and expects what 
he gets,—a kind reception, a thorough clean-up, at least locally (and 
this far exceeds expectation), ‘a smell and a sleep.’ The unpleasant 
after-effects seem to surprise often, but again there are many who seem 
to feel very little pain and who in a couple of days or less are quite brisk 
and asking for more to eat and get more. Most of the kiddies have to 
have santonin sooner or later; the effect of this may be noted on the 
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chart as ‘ good,’ ‘very good,’ ‘excellent,’ or even ‘tremendous!’ 
A woman will quite gravely tell you that her little six-year-old has got 
rid of six pounds of worms (ascarides lumhricoides). 

“ One of our native nurses, who recently left us, divided the animal 
kingdom into the three classes: man, beasts and creeping things. Crows, 
cats, and pariah dogs come under the second head; the third included 
all the small enemies of the hospital staff and patients, so that any morn¬ 
ing you might understand from her, ‘ so and so has got worms in her 
hair, Miss Sahib,’ or that pediculi were responsible for the cobwebs her 
duster had left; that sparrows had broken in and drunk up a pint of 
Benger and that the tasselling of twigs and bits of bandage in the 
veranda eaves was the work of dogs. Under the first head she seemed to 
admit a subdivision when she addressed her own little daughters as 
‘ children of the devil! ’ When doing the in-patient dressing that I 
began to write about, it would be necessary to hurry to catch up the few 
minutes lost over this digression. The women’s dressing done, the doc¬ 
tor gone off to the men’s wards with all the male dressers, one sees the 
cook about diets, gives douches and enemata, and does many other little 
odd jobs or sees the native nurses (two) started on them properly. I 
may mention here that we wear india-rubber gloves for dressings, both 
in-patient and out-patient. 

“ Next, while ‘ congregations ’ are being collected, we (the other 
English nurse having come on duty now) seek God’s blessing on our 
work and then, taking our Kashmiri Testaments go and sit down among 
the patients gathered here and there and give them a talk of ten or fifteen 
minutes’ duration, followed by a prayer. The number of congregations 
and talks depends on the number of helpless patients. 

“ This is not the powder in the jam, it is all part of the same thing, 
in their eyes as in ours. Our folk are very religious and they prefer 
healing with preaching to the former alone. But though religious, they 
are not at all moral and they practically know nothing of true religion 
but the first half of their creed, ‘There is one God,’ and that they 
forget, or believe in theory to deny in practice. 

“ They are so ignorant and so unteachable that the very simplest 
words of Christ on the ordinary human sins and thoughts and acts of His 
day and of the Jews has to be prepared and administered in the smallest 
quantities; and so self-satisfied that the warnings and the promises alike 
seem to fall on deaf ears. 

“ Topical allusions, homely illustrations, local coloring, all have to be 
used and sometimes such familiar things as a broken thermometer, a 
burnt sheet, the consulting-room door, eaters of jackal’s flesh, overheard 
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ejaculations, one’s own apron, are used in parable fashion or otherwise 
to let in a glint of light where the darkness seems impenetrable. Our 
one great comfort is to note the difference in a woman who has been an 
in-patient before. One such only last week (she had come in to be fitted 
with an artificial leg) showed that she remembered practically every 
passage on which she had heard lessons, i.e., from the Gospels, some 
months ago.” 

From a printed report of the Kashmir Mission Hospital we gather 
the following interesting bits which show the nature and extent of the 
work: The staff of the hospital consists of four men, all doctors, we 
infer, and of two women, nurses. During the year there were 22,735 
new out-patients, 1,764 in-patients, and 5,038 surgical operations, with 
only 11 deaths among those operated on. On some of the busiest days 
there are from fifteen to eighteen operations. 

Medical missionary work is done not only in the hospital, but in the 
district and by itinerating. 

“ Creed stands for less in Christianity now-a-days than in the old 
time when Greek street barbers discussed the intricacies of the inter¬ 
relations of the Trinity with heated polemics. Creed stands for less 
and conduct for more. Christ Himself and his works remain above 
sectarian strife.” 

“ The medical missionary stands in the enviable position of having 
to hand all the equipment for relieving suffering, and as sparrows come 
to scattered grain, so do the sick, irrespective of creed and of the diffi¬ 
culties of communication come in to the hospital for treatment, and 
each one, from some distant village or mountain hamlet, who is cured, 
becomes a living advertisement, and we trust to some extent many of 
them echo something also of the religious teaching which they heard with 
us. It is a great thing in an Eastern country to be in a position to 
enforce the practical side of religion (is there any other but the practical 
side, love to God and love to man shown in word and deed ?). 

“ The East hangs to creed rather than conduct, and especially the 
Mohammedan, witness the state of Afghanistan, Persia or Turkey.” 

“ Early in the spring there was a sharp epidemic of cholera at the 
west end of the valley. In some of the villages the mortality was 
appalling. When I arrived in the Lolab in the first week of May, things 
were quite at their worst. In some houses one by one all had been 
attacked and the last survivor was left with no one to attend and give 
food or water. The village official who reported the cases had just died. 
The head man of the village refused to move out of his house and panic 
was universal. Both the state doctors who were working in the district 
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were old mission hospital assistants and they were doing their work 
well. Having frequently done medical work in the Lolab before, I 
found that the people were friendly and willing to be treated. My camp 
was pitched well outside the cholera area and in the morning after 
attending to ordinary medical and surgical cases, coming for treatment, 
I used to ride down and see the new cholera cases. Later on when the 
epidemic was abating I moved further down the valley and camped for 
several days in a large village. Altogether in one month more than 
2,000 came for treatment.” 
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At the fourth annual meeting of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis held in Chicago, June 5th and 6th, 
much enthusiasm was aroused by Dr. Lawrence Flick’s report on the 
arrangements for the International Congress. He stated that $60,000 
has been raised toward expenses; that the federal government has given 
the use of the Agricultural Building and the new Smithsonian Building 
for exhibits, and that Congress has appropriated $40,000 to fit these 
buildings so as to properly house the exhibits.— Charities. 


“ Let us try to touch other lives on the positive and helpful side. 
‘ Share with me your beliefs; I have doubts enough of my own,’ said 
Goethe. Do not talk of your ailments, your worries, your disappoint¬ 
ments, your blues. Do not add these by communication to the troubles 
of your fellows. Tell of the truth you have had the vision of, of the 
unexpected good that has befallen you, of the sunshine that has bespread 
your path.” 


“ Airiness and good spirits are always delightful, and are inseparable 
from notes of a cheerful trip; but they should sympathize with many 
things as well as see them in a lively way. It is but a word or a touch 
that expresses this humanity, but without that little embellishment of 
good nature there is no such thing as humor.”— Dickens. 


“Pray God to keep us simple.”—T hackeray. 



